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In  August  1944,  LTG  Omar  N.  Bradley,  commander  of  the  12th  U.S.  Army  Group,  abruptly  halted 
the  advance  of  XV  Corps  of  LTG  George  S.  Patton’s  Third  Army.  In  doing  so,  he  prevented  its 
movement  northward  through  Argentan  toward  a  juncture  with  Canadian  forces  coming  south 
from  Caen  toward  Falaise.  As  a  consequence,  the  Allies  failed  to  close  the  Falaise-Argentan 
pocket.  The  surrounded  German  forces  in  Normandy  avoided  encirclement  and  almost  certain 
destruction.  How  did  the  Allies  miss  an  excellent  opportunity  to  destroy  the  German  forces  in 
Normandy  and  possibly  bring  a  quick  end  to  the  war?  This  paper  will  examine  the  lack  of  unity 
of  effort  established  by  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander,  General  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 
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FALAISE  -  ARGENTAN  GAP:  DYSFUNCTIONAL  UNITY  OF  EFFORT 


In  August  1944,  LTG  Omar  N.  Bradley,  commander  of  the  12th  U.S.  Army  Group,  abruptly 
halted  the  advance  of  XV  Corps  of  LTG  George  Patton’s  Third  Army.  In  doing  so,  he  prevented 
its  movement  northward  through  Argentan  toward  a  juncture  with  Canadian  forces  coming  south 
from  Caen  toward  Falaise.  As  a  consequence,  the  Allies  failed  to  close  the  Argentan-Falaise 
pocket.  The  surrounded  German  forces  in  Normandy,  escaping  through  the  Argentan-Falaise 
gap,  avoided  complete  encirclement  and  almost  certain  destruction.1  Although  a  significant 
number  of  German  soldiers,  material,  and  equipment  were  captured  or  destroyed,  a  large 
number  of  German  soldiers  and  cadre  were  able  to  slip  out  of  the  gap.  Within  weeks,  Germany 
was  able  to  rebuild  entire  new  divisions  and  corps  around  these  cadres." 

How  did  the  Allies  miss  an  excellent  opportunity  to  complete  the  destruction  of  the 
German  forces  in  Normandy  and  possibly  bring  a  quick  end  to  the  war?  This  paper  will  examine 
one  vital  reason  -  the  lack  of  unity  of  effort  with  the  allies  and  their  key  leaders.  That  General 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  failed,  as  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander,  to  properly  exercise  strategic 
leadership  and  ensure  that  unity  of  effort  existed  between  his  subordinate  general  officers,  LTG 
Omar  Bradley  and  Field  Marshal  Bernard  Montgomery  during  a  critical  point  in  the  campaign. 

BACKGROUND 

You  will  enter  the  continent  of  Europe  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  United 
Nations,  undertake  operations  aimed  at  the  heart  of  Germany  and  the  destruction 
of  her  armed  forces. 

— Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  Directive 

With  this  mission  statement,  allied  soldiers  under  the  command  of  General  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower,  Supreme  Commander,  Allied  Expeditionary  Forces,  crossed  the  English  Channel, 
executed  Operation  Overlord,  and  landed  in  Normandy  on  June  6,  1944.  The  objective  of 
Overlord  was  lodgment  of  the  Allied  forces  in  roughly  that  portion  of  northwestern  France  that 
lies  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire  Rivers.  The  allies  were  concerned  with  two  preliminaries, 
getting  soldiers  on  the  continent  and  gaining  a  sufficient  foothold  in  order  to  launch  an  all-out 
battle  on  the  approaches  to  Germany.3 


The  German  high  command  was  split  on  how  to  stop  the  allied  invasion.  Field  Marshal 
Gerd  von  Rundstedt,  Commander  in  Chief  West,  counted  on  a  mobile  defense  in  depth,  striking 
power,  and  a  battle  of  annihilation.  Once  Rundstedt  distinguished  among  the  various  feints  and 
diversions,  he  advocated  a  mobile  strategic  reserve,  centrally  located,  ready  to  strike  the  main 
invasion  force  in  a  swift  counterattack  to  destroy  the  invaders  before  they  could  reinforce  their 
beachhead.  Field  Marshall  Erwin  Rommel,  Commander  Army  Group  B,  advocated  a  static 
linear  defense  complete  with  concrete  fortifications  that  would  hold  stubbornly.  Rommel  wanted 
to  turn  back  the  allies  as  they  were  landing,  when  they  were  weakest.  He  counted  on  his 
coastal  batteries,  obstacles,  and  massed  troops  along  the  shoreline  to  smash  the  invasion 
within  the  first  twenty-four  hours.4  Thanks  to  security,  deception,  and  most  of  all  to  the  weather, 
the  Germans  were  surprised  by  the  assault.3  Allied  units  fought  long  and  hard  to  establish  the 
lodgment  and  as  the  combat  divisions  fought  their  way  inland,  the  build-up  of  supplies  on  the 
beaches  slowly  gained  momentum  and  the  artificial  harbors  were  built.6 

The  German  military  command,  having 
believed  before  June  6  that  the  invasion  must 
strike  the  Pas  de  Calais,  refused  to  change  their 
minds.  They  convinced  themselves  that  the 
Normandy  invasion  had  to  be  a  mere  feint, 
designed  to  draw  their  strength  away  from  the 
more  vital  Kanalkuste  north  of  the  Seine,  and  they 
were  determined  that  they  would  not  be  misled. 


Hitler  strangely  abandoned  his  pre-D-Day  intuition  about  Normandy  and  applauded  their 


FIGURE  2  SITUATION  MAP  10  JUNE 
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resolve-an  instance  in  striking  confirmation  of  Albert  Speer’s  judgment  that  the  Fuhrer’s 
leadership  deteriorated  when  he  forsook  intuition  for  reason.' 

The  Allies  encountered  difficulty  as  they  fought  to  expand  the  beachhead.  Thanks  to  the 
success  of  the  airborne  landing,  the  flanks  of  the  beachhead  were  firmly  held.  Efforts  to  break 
out  were  frustrated  by  fierce  German  resistance  and  counterattacks,  particularly  around  Caen  in 
the  British-Canadian  sector.  A  British  armored  thrust  at  Villers-Bocage  was  defeated  on  June 
13.  A  large-scale  infantry  offensive  west  of  Caen,  called  Operation  “Epsom,”  was  also  defeated 
on  June  25-29. 

The  Germans  were  also  depressed,  for  their  bitter  defense  was  using  up  men  and 
equipment  that  could  not  be  replaced.  The  Americans  were  able  to  profit  from  the  deployment 
of  most  of  the  German  armored  units  against  the  British  to  break  into  the  base  of  the  Cotentin 
Peninsula  and  advance  on  Cherbourg.  The  heavily  fortified  city  fell  on  June  28,  and  clearance 
of  the  port  began  at  once.s 


COBRA 

The  Allies  had  to  break  out  of  the  slow  hedge  fighting  that  dominated  this  portion  of  the 
invasion.  Bradley  developed  Operation  Cobra,  which  called  for  a  concentrated  and  heavy 
attack.  The  plan  was  relatively  simple.  There  were  to  be  three  acts:  bombers  to  blast  a  three- 
mile  gap  in  the  German  defenses;  two  infantry  divisions  to  enter  the  gap  side  by  side,  then  draw 
apart  and  press  against  the  sides  of  the  hole  to  keep  the  break  open;  three  mobile  divisions 
moving  abreast  to  speed  through  the  opening,  swing  to  Coutances,  and  go  a  few  more  miles  to 
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the  Cotentin  west  coast.  Taking  German  prisoners  was  not  Bradley’s  main  purpose.  His  real 
intention  was  to  gain  precious  ground.9 

BREAKOUT 

The  Breakout  in  Normandy  started  when  the  First  U.S.  Army  under  General  Bradley  broke 
out  of  the  confinement  imposed  by  the  Germans  in  the  hedgerow  country  of  the  Cotentin  and 
streamed  toward  Avranches.  As  General  Patton’s  Third  Army  became  operational,  General 
Bradley  relinquished  command  of  the  First  Army  to  LTG  Courtney  Hodges  and  assumed 
command  of  the  12th  Army  Group.  Allied  ground  forces  in  western  Europe  then  comprised  two 
U.S.  armies  under  Bradley,  and  a  British  and  a  Canadian  army,  both  under  General 
Montgomery’s  21st  Army  Group.  Until  General  Eisenhower  assumed  personal  direction  of  the 
ground  campaign  on  the  first  day  of  September,  Montgomery  functioned  as  the  commander  of 
the  land  forces. 

According  to  pre-invasion  plans,  the  Allies  hoped  to  gain  the  lodgment  with  Patton’s  Third 
Army  going  westward  from  Avranches  to  take  Brittany  and  its  vital  ports;  Hodges’  First  Army 
was  to  protect  the  commitment  of  Patton’s  forces  into  Brittany,  wheel  on  the  right  of  the  British 
and  Canadian  armies  to  the  southeast  and  east,  and  then  move  eastward  with  those  armies  to 
the  Seine  River. 

Patton  started  his  drive  into  Brittany  as  the  main  effort  of  the  12th  Army  Group.  The 
scarcity  of  enemy  forces  in  Brittany,  the  disorganization  of  the  German  left  flank  forces  near 
Avranches,  and  the  fact  that  in  driving  to  Avranches  the  Americans  had  outflanked  the  German 
defensive  line  in  Normandy  quickly  led  to  a  change  in  plans.  On  3  August,  the  Allies  decided  to 
clear  Brittany  with  a  “minimum  of  forces”  (one  corps),  while  the  remainder  wheeled  eastward 
with  their  eventual  sights  on  the  Seine.  The  new  Allied  intention  was  to  swing  the  right  flank 
toward  the  Seine  in  order  to  push  the  Germans  back  against  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  where 
all  the  bridges  had  been  destroyed  by  air  bombardment.  Pressed  against  the  river  and  unable 
to  cross  with  sufficient  speed  to  escape,  the  Germans  west  of  the  Seine-the  bulk  of  the  forces  in 
western  Europe-would  in  effect  be  encircled  and  face  destruction. 

The  XV  Corps,  commanded  by  MG  Wade  H.  Haislip  and  under  Third  Army  control,  had  by 
this  time  been  committed  to  action  near  Avranches-between  the  VIII  Corps  of  the  Third  Army 
(clearing  Brittany)  and  the  VII  Corps  of  the  First  Army  (expecting  orders  to  drive  eastward  from 
Avranches).  Because  the  XV  Corps  was  already  around  the  German  left  and  oriented  generally 
southeastward,  Haislip  drew  the  assignment  of  initiating  the  sweep  of  the  Allied  right  flank 
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toward  the  successive  objectives  of  Laval  and  Le  Mans,  the  first  objectives  of  what  presumably 
was  the  encircling  maneuver  eastward  to  the  Seine. 


FIGURE  4  HAISLIP’S  SWERVE  TO  THE 
LEFT 


Montgomery’s  analysis  of  the  situation  produced  by  the  breakout  determined  that  “the  only 
hope”  the  Germans  had  of  saving  their  armies  was  a  “staged  withdrawal  to  the  Seine.”  By 
swinging  the  Allied  fight  flank  “round  towards  Paris,”  Montgomery  hoped  to  hasten  and  disrupt 
that  withdrawal.  If  Montgomery  could  act  quickly  enough  and  drive  south  from  Caen  to  Falaise, 
he  would  cut  behind  this  first  stage  of  the  German  withdrawal  he  anticipated  and  place  the 
Germans  “in  a  very  awkward  situation.”  Although  the  broad  Allied  intent  was  to  pin  the 
Germans  back  against  the  Seine,  the  immediate  opportunity  was  present  to  “cut  off  the 
enemy... and  render  their  withdrawing  east  difficult-if  not  impossible.” 

Montgomery  believed  the  Germans  faced  terrifying  alternatives  in  making  their  withdrawal 
to  the  Seine,  which  seemed  to  be  the  only  course  of  action  open  to  them.  Not  only  on  the  basis 
of  the  troops  available  but  also  in  the  absence  of  established  alternate  lines  in  the  rear,  the 
Germans  could  neither  hold  any  long  front  in  strength  nor  let  go  both  ends  of  their  defensive 
line.  If  they  persisted  in  holding  near  Caen  on  the  right  they  offered  the  Allies  the  opportunity  of 
swinging  completely  around  their  left  and  cutting  off  their  escape.  If  they  reinforced  their 
encircled  left  flank  near  Vire  and  thereby  weakened  the  pivot  point  near  Caen,  they  gave  the 
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Allies  access  to  the  shortest  route  to  the  Seine.  Either  way,  they  invited  destruction  of  their 
forces  west  of  the  Seine  River. 

Montgomery  planned  to  unhinge  the  German  withdrawal  by  robbing  the  troops  of  their 
pivot  point  near  Caen.  LTG  Henry  Crerar’s  First  Canadian  Army  was  to  accomplish  this  by 
driving  southward  to  Falaise  from  positions  near  Caen.  LTG  Miles  Dempsey’s  Second  British 
Army,  which  had  been  attacking  southeast  from  near  Caumont  since  30  July,  was  to  continue  to 
push  out  in  an  arc  and  drive  eastward  through  Argentan  on  its  way  to  the  Seine.  On  the  Allied 
right,  Bradley’s  12th  Army  Group  was  to  make  its  main  effort  on  the  right  flank  by  thrusting 
rapidly  east  and  northeast  toward  the  Seine  near  Paris.10 

CREATING  THE  GAP 

Montgomery  believed  the  Germans  had  no  choice  but  to  withdraw  to  and  across  the 
Seine.  He  wanted  to  pursue  and  harass  their  retreat  into  a  rout,  and  destroy  their  forces  while 
they  were  still  west  of  the  Seine.  On  this  basis,  LTG  Crear  prepared  to  jump  off  toward  Falaise, 
Dempsey  made  ready  to  push  southeast  toward  Argentan,  Hodges  displaced  part  of  his  forces 
for  a  drive  generally  eastward  from  Avranches  toward  Alencon,  and  Patton  sent  the  XV  Corps 
southeastward  form  Avranches  toward  Le  Mans.  That  was  the  Allied  frame  of  reference  on  the 
day  before  the  Germans  launched  what  became  known  as  the  Mortain  counterattack. 11 

GERMAN  RESPONSE 

Once  the  Allies  had  established  their  lodgment,  the  German  generals  favored  a 
withdrawal  from  Normandy  and  from  France.  Hitler  disagreed.  He  decided  otherwise. 
Tormented  by  the  disloyalty  to  his  person  and  leadership  in  the  July  20  attempt  on  his  life,  Hitler 
ever  more  distrusted  his  military  leaders,  particularly  those  in  France.12  Increasingly,  it 
appeared  to  him,  he  had  to  direct  the  war  himself.  The  obvious  step,  to  withdraw,  presented 
considerable  disadvantages.  Retiring  would  jeopardize  the  German  armed  forces,  for  their 
dependence  on  horse  drawn  transport  made  them  less  mobile  than  the  Allies  and  consequently 
vulnerable  to  mechanized  pursuit.  The  lack  of  major  ports,  in  Hitler’s  view,  was  the  weakest 
segment  of  the  Allied  achievement.  Hitler  met  with  Field  Marshal  von  Kluge  on  31  July.  He 
decided  to  tell  von  Kluge  only  enough  of  Germany’s  future  plans  to  carry  on  immediate 
operations.  Hitler  stressed  the  problem  of  leadership.  He  asked  that  brave  men,  regardless  of 
rank,  be  selected  to  hold  the  Channel  and  Atlantic  ports  and  not  “big  mouths”  like  the 
commander  at  Cherbourg  who  had  issued  bold  declarations  and  then  had  surrendered  at  the 
first  Allied  blow.13  Concluding  that  the  imminent  development  in  the  west  would  decide 
Germany’s  destiny,  and  that  von  Kluge  could  not  assume  such  an  immense  responsibility,  Hitler 
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ordered  a  small  operations  headquarters  established  which  could  serve  him  later  when  he 
expected  to  go  to  Alsace-Lorraine  or  western  Germany  to  assume  the  direction  of  operations  in 
the  west.14  He  told  von  Kluge  to  forget  the  Americans  entering  Brittany.  There  was  no  way  of 
stopping  them.  Hitler  charged  von  Kluge  with  preventing  the  Allies  from  moving  eastward  to  the 
Seine  River.  While  holding  firmly  in  place  all  along  the  front,  von  Kluge  was  to  prepare  a  bold 
offensive  thrust.  By  striking  to  the  west  to  Avranches,  Kluge  was  to  rebuild  the  German  left 
flank.15 


Hitler’s  orders  to  von  Kluge  included:  (1 )  if  German  forces  had  to  withdraw  from  the 
French  coast,  all  major  ports  were  to  be  held  by  garrisons  under  carefully  picked  commanders 
who  would  hold  their  positions  to  the  last;  (2)  all  railroad  equipment  and  installations  and  all 
bridges  were  to  be  destroyed  in  territory  that  was  abandoned;  (3)  the  Commander  in  Chief  West 
was  to  provide  certain  specific  units  with  organic  means  of  transportation  and  with  mobile 
weapons:  (4)  no  withdrawing  from  the  line  then  occupied  could  be  tolerated-the  ground  had  to 
be  held  with  fanatical  determination.  It  was  better  to  stand  than  to  withdraw,  Hitler  pointed  out, 
since  any  retreat  confronted  the  Germans  with  the  disadvantages  of  mobile  warfare  in  an  area 
where  the  Allies  had  air  superiority.  Further,  the  Germans  lacked  prepared  positions  to  which 
they  could  pull  back.16 
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Hitler  issued  his  official  order  on  August  2.  He  specified  Avranches  as  the  goal,  nothing 
more.  Hitler  later  expanded  this  idea  as  a  two-step  plan  to  seize  Avranches,  then  turn  north  to 
tear  the  Americans  apart.17 

THE  POCKET 

it  suddenly  became  apparent  to  the  Allied  commanders  that  the  Germans  in  Normandy, 
by  attacking  westward  toward  Avranches,  had  pushed  their  heads  into  a  noose.  The  bulk  of 
their  field  forces,  two  field  armies  amounting  to  more  than  100,000  men,  were  west  of  a  north 
south  line  through  Caen,  Falaise,  Argentan,  Alencon,  and  Le  Mans.  If  the  Canadians  attacking 
from  the  north  took  Falaise  and  if  the  XV  Corps  attacking  from  the  south  took  Alencon  and  both 
armies  pressed  on  and  met  at  Argentan,  the  allies  could  close  the  gap  and  trap  the  German 
forces. 

The  prospect  of  doing  just  that  caused  the  Allies  to  suspend  the  drive  to  the  Seine  in  favor 
of  encirclement  in  the  Falaise-Argentan  area.  Instead  of  continuing  eastward  toward  the  Seine, 
the  XV  Corps  was  to  turn  north  toward  Alencon  after  reaching  Le  Mans  (see  Figure  4).  On  9 
August,  the  Canadian  attack  bogged  down  in  the  Caen-Falaise  corridor  eight  miles  north  of 
Falaise. 

Montgomery  made  a  new  analysis  of  the  situation  on  1 1  August  and  attempted  to 
anticipate  the  probable  consequences  of  the  juncture  of  Canadian  and  American  troops.  As  the 
gap  between  the  Canadians  and  Americans  narrowed,  he  estimated,  the  Germans  could  bring 
up  additional  divisions  from  the  east,  or  more  probably,  could  move  their  armored  and  mobile 
forces  eastward  out  of  the  pocket  toward  ammunition  and  gasoline  supplies.  Expecting  the 
Germans  to  mass  stronger  forces  in  defense  of  Alencon  than  Falaise,  Montgomery  concluded 
that  it  would  be  easier  for  the  Canadians  to  make  rapid  progress.  The  Canadians  could 
probably  reach  Argentan  from  the  north  before  the  XV  Corps  could  attain  Argentan  from  the 
south. 

General  Montgomery  ordered  the  Canadians  to  continue  their  efforts  to  capture  Falaise 
and  proceed  from  there  to  Argentan.  The  XV  Corps  was  to  advance  through  Alencon  to  the 
army  group  boundary  just  south  of  Argentan,  a  line  drawn  by  Montgomery  to  separate  the  zones 
of  operation  of  the  American  (12th  Army  Group)  and  the  British-Canadian  forces  (21st  Army 
Group). 

As  the  Canadians  resumed  their  attack  toward  Falaise,  the  XV  Corps  attacked  north  from 
Le  Mans  on  10  August  and  secured  Alencon  two  days  later.  Patton  had  set  his  corps  objective 
at  the  army  group  boundary-north  of  Alencon  and  just  south  of  Argentan-so  Haislip’s  forces 
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continued  their  attack.  Since  Patton’s  order  had  also  directed  preparation  for  a  “further 
advance”  beyond  the  army  group  boundary,  Haislip  established  Argentan  as  the  new  corps 
objective.  As  the  XV  Corps  attacked  toward  Argentan,  General  Haislip  requested  authority  to 
proceed  north  of  Argentan  if  the  Canadians  were  not  yet  there.  He  suggested  that  additional 
troops  be  placed  under  his  command  so  that  he  could  block  all  the  east-west  roads  under  his 
control  north  of  Alencon.  Patton’s  response  to  Haislip  was  to  go  beyond  Argentan-to  “push  on 
slowly  in  the  direction  of  Falaise.”  After  reaching  Falaise,  Haislip  was  to  “continue  to  push  on 
slowly  until  contact  is  made  with  our  Allies,”  the  Canadians. 

Attacking  toward  Argentan  on  the  morning  of  13  August,  the  XV  Corps  was  halted 
temporarily.  As  the  corps  was  preparing  to  make  a  renewed  effort  to  get  to  and  through 
Argentan,  a  message  came  from  Third  Army.  General  Bradley  had  forbidden  further  movement 

northward.  General  Patton  had  to  order  General  Haislip  to  stop.  Instead  of  continuing  to  the 

1 8 

north  to  an  eventual  meeting  with  the  Canadians,  the  XV  Corps  was  to  hold  in  place. 


FIGURE  6  FALAISE  -  ARGENTAN  POCKET 
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COMMANDERS  DECISION 

Looking  back,  the  key  day  was  Sunday,  13  August  1944.  The  critical  decision  facing  the 
Allies  was  whether  to  execute  the  long  envelopment  and  trap  the  Germans  near  the  Seine  or  to 
seize  the  opportunity  and  conduct  a  short  envelopment  at  the  Falaise-Argentan  gap. 
Eisenhower,  Montgomery,  and  Bradley  were  all  aware  of  the  opportunity  presenting  itself  and 
the  associated  risks  with  closing  the  Americans  from  the  south  to  meet  the  Canadians  in  the 
vicinity  of  Falaise.  Both  Eisenhower  and  Bradley  favored  the  short  envelopment  and 
Eisenhower  wrote  in  his  memoirs  that  Montgomery  “agreed  the  prospective  prize  was  great  and 
left  the  entire  responsibility  in  Bradley’s  hands." 19  General  Bradley  makes  it  clear  that  the 
decision  rested  with  him.  Bradley  had  3  courses  of  action  to  consider.  He  could  move  out 
beyond  Argentan  toward  Falaise  (close  the  gap);  he  could  wait  until  reinforced  by  units  of  the 
Third  and  First  Armies  moving  east  from  the  Avranches-Mortain  sector;  or  he  could  strike 
quickly  east  towards  the  Seine,  while  continuing  to  hold  the  Argentan  shoulder  temporarily  with 
a  smaller  force. 

With  the  Canadians  still  stalled  north  of  Falaise  and  Bradley’s  intelligence  officers  telling 
him  that  the  Germans  had  already  begun  to  breakout  to  the  east,  Bradley  listened  to  General 
Patton’s  advice, 

George  helped  settle  my  doubts  when  on  August  14  he  called  to  ask  that  two  of 
Haislip’s  four  divisions  on  the  Argentan  shoulder  be  freed  for  a  dash  to  the  Seine. 

With  that,  I  brushed  aside  the  first  two  alternatives  and  sided  with  Patton  on  the 
third.  If  Montgomery  wants  help  in  closing  the  gap,  I  thought,  then  let  him  ask  for 
it.  Since  there  was  little  likelihood  of  his  asking,  we  would  push  on  to  the  east.20 

Bradley’s  decision  signaled  an  end  to  the  Allied  opportunity.  Montgomery,  the  Ground 
Force  Commander,  did  not  push  the  issue  because  the  short  envelopment  did  not  fit  in  with  his 
concept  of  the  battle.  Eisenhower,  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander,  did  not  step  in  and 
influence  the  decision.  At  the  strategic  level,  there  are  several  areas  that  should  have 
influenced  this  group  of  senior  leaders  in  their  decision  making  process. 

OPERATIONAL  ART 

First,  strategic  leaders  employ  operational  art  together  with  strategic  guidance  and 
direction  received  from  senior  leaders  in  developing  campaigns  and  operations.  As  the 
Supreme  Allied  Commander,  General  Eisenhower  was  responsible  for  employing  all  facets  of 
operational  art  to  ensure  mission  accomplishment.  Operational  art  requires  broad  vision,  the 
ability  to  anticipate,  and  effective  joint  and  multinational  cooperation.  General  Eisenhower  had 
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to  answer  the  following  questions:  1)  What  military  conditions  must  be  produced  to  achieve  the 
strategic  goal  (Ends);  2)  What  sequence  of  actions  is  most  likely  to  produce  that  condition? 
(Ways);  and  3)  How  should  the  resources  of  the  invasion  force  be  applied  to  accomplish  that 
sequence  of  actions?  (Means).21  General  Eisenhower  accomplished  these  by  bringing  to 
England  in  1944  a  reputation  for  dealing  satisfactorily  with  the  British,  French,  and  U.S.  forces. 
Eisenhower  established  the  basis  for  close  cooperation  with  the  heads  of  the  Allied 
governments  and  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff. 22  Eisenhower  was,  in  a  sense,  performing  the 
job  of  a  current  day  Commander  in  Chief  (CINC).  He  would  determine  how  the  Allies  would 
fight  Operation  Overlord  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

CENTERS  OF  GRAVITY 

An  aspect  of  operational  art  the  strategic  leader  must  clearly  understand  when  making  a 
decision  is  what  the  enemy’s  center  of  gravity  is  and  how  to  attack  and  destroy  that  center  of 
gravity  at  the  strategic  and  operational  level.  In  order  to  understand  the  actions  of  both  the 
allies  and  Germany,  one  can  look  at  the  centers  of  gravity  for  each  side.  Joint  Publication  3-0 
describes  centers  of  gravity  as  those  characteristics,  capabilities,  or  locations  from  which  a 
military  force  derives  its  freedom  of  action,  physical  strength,  or  will  to  fight.  Enemy  centers  of 
gravity  will  frequently  be  well  protected,  making  direct  attack  difficult  and  costly. 

The  strategic  center  of  gravity  for  Germany  was  their  leader  Adolf  Hitler.  Hitler  was  what 
Clausewitz  called  “the  hub  of  all  power  and  movement,  on  which  everything  depends.”23  Hitler 
controlled  every  aspect  of  every  important  decision  his  government  would  make.  As  previously 
discussed,  due  to  the  recent  attempt  on  his  life,  Hitler  became  even  less  trustful  of  his  military 
leaders.  The  strategic  center  of  gravity  for  the  Allies  was  their  coalition.  Germany  had  to 
determine  how  to  separate  and  isolate  each  member  of  the  coalition.  Germany  had  a  chance  of 
victory  if  they  could  only  fight  one  Allied  coalition  member  at  a  time.  Indeed,  Hitler  thought  the 
best  way  to  dislodge  the  Allied  beachhead  was  by  a  masterstroke  around  Bayeux.  That  was  the 
purpose  of  the  Mortain  counterattack.  Hitler  wanted  to  split  and  separate  the  Allies  on  the 
beaches,  then  dispose  of  each  partner  in  turn. 

Germany’s  operational  center  of  gravity  was  identified  in  the  mission  statement  to  General 
Eisenhower  from  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  the  German  Armed  Forces.  The  one  resource 
that  Germany  could  not  replace  was  the  soldier  lost  in  battle.  The  operational  center  of  gravity 
of  the  Allies  at  this  time  was  their  logistics  system.  The  Allies  ability  to  sustain  the  invasion 
force  that  crossed  the  English  Channel  was  the  key  factor  in  their  survival.  Again,  this  was  the 
purpose  of  the  Mortain  counterattack  -  to  deny  the  Allies  the  use  of  the  port  of  Avranches. 
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Hitler  enunciated  a  two-point  policy  directed  against  Allied  logistics.  He  ordered  his  force  to 
deny  the  Allies  ports  of  entry  on  the  Continent  and,  if  a  withdrawal  from  France  became 
necessary,  to  destroy  the  transportation  system  there  by  demolishing  railroads,  bridges,  and 

•  24 

communications. 

GEOSTRATEGIC  CONTEXT 

There  were,  I  believe,  domestic  political  influences  that  impacted  the  decisions  in 
Normandy  in  August  of  1944.  1944  was  an  election  year  for  President  Roosevelt.  Supporting 
the  Allied  plan  of  “Germany  first”  carried  political  risk  at  home.  The  U.S.  public  viewed  Japan  as 
the  real  enemy  that  should  be  the  primary  focus  of  our  military  forces.  With  the  Pearl  Harbor 
attack  in  December  1941,  the  Roosevelt  administration  had  to  demonstrate  to  the  voters  that 
the  U.S.  military  was  in  the  fight.  The  United  States  finally  had  forces  gain  combat  experience 
in  North  Africa  in  1943  and  later  in  Sicily.  United  States  print  media  obviously  followed  the 
events  in  both  the  European  and  Pacific  theaters.  There  were  strong  demands  in  the  United 
States  for  greater  pressure  on  Japan  and  the  Navy  in  particular  was  reluctant  to  take  additional 
forces  from  the  Pacific  theater  for  operations.25 

TECHNOLOGY 

Technology  played  a  vital  role  in  providing  the  Allied  leaders  valuable  insights  in  order  to 
make  their  decisions  during  the  Falaise-Argentan  gap.  Allied  situational  awareness  was  unique 
during  this  time  of  the  war.  Since  the  time  of  the  Battle  of  France  in  1940,  progressively  more 
and  more  of  the  coded  radio  messages  sent  by  the  German  high  command  (including  Hitler)  as 
well  as  those  transmitted  by  senior  staff  officers  were  being  deciphered  by  the  British.  The 
German  method  of  delivering  orders  and  instructions  to  its  field  units  was  through  the  Enigma 
cipher  machine.  Ultra  was  the  term  given  by  allied  efforts  in  “breaking”  the  transmissions  of  the 
secret  German  teleprinter  Geheimschreiber.27  At  this  time,  unprecedented  amounts  of  Enigma 
traffic  were  being  intercepted,  and  most  of  it  was  decoded  by  Ultra  with  such  rapidity  that  signal 
after  signal  could  be  prepared  so  close  to  the  German  time  of  origin.  Unexpected  quantity 
brought  no  decline  in  quality.  These  were  some  of  Ultra’s  most  prolific  of  the  war.  Twice  in 
three  days,  Ultra  had  given  information  of  unsurpassable  quality;  first,  sufficient  advance 
warning  of  the  Mortain  counterattack  to  nullify  it  completely  and  to  assist  in  turning  Operation 
Cobra  from  victory  into  triumph  and  to  make  an  orderly  German  withdrawal  to  new  defense  lines 
impossible,  and  (at  least  twenty-four  hours  in  advance)  the  certainty  that  the  Mortain  attack 
would  be  persisted  in  long  enough  to  ensure  the  almost  total  dissolution  of  von  Kluge’s  forces. 
The  allies  intercepted  orders  issued  by  von  Kluge  that  called  for  a  renewal  of  the  attack 
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“probably  on  the  1 1th”  although  there  might  be  a  postponement.  German  forces  would  not 
retreat  for  at  least  24  hours.  Bradley  would  have  almost  as  much  time  as  he  needed,  and  the 
allies  could  proceed  in  the  confident  expectation  that  if  they  acted  quickly  they  would  be  able  to 
surround  most  of  the  German  troops  in  northern  France.28 

RISK 

Risk  is  inherent  in  all  military  operations.  In  combat,  commanders  carefully  identify 
conditions  that  constitute  success — both  for  the  envisioned  end  state  and  for  the  major 
operations  that  lead  to  that  end  state.29  The  Allied  operational  end  state  was  the  destruction  of 
the  German  forces.  Without  the  front  line  German  forces,  Germany’s  hopes  of  winning  the  war 
vanished.  Closing  the  Falaise-Argentan  gap,  however,  involved  strategic  and  operational  risk. 

The  strategic  risk  level  was  enormous.  The  breakout  plan  for  the  Normandy  peninsula 
sought  to  establish  the  conditions  to  implement  the  “broad  approach”  on  the  march  to  Germany. 
The  gap  was  created  when  General  Patton  took  advantage  of  success  by  rapidly  advancing  to 
the  east  at  the  same  time  the  German  forces  executed  their  attack  on  Mortain.  The  Allies  had 
been  on  the  continent  a  little  over  two  months  when  this  situation  presented  itself.  The 
lodgment  was  established  and  ports  secured  to  facilitate  the  resupply  of  the  invasion  forces. 

The  Allies  had  just  succeeded  in  breaking  out  of  their  lodgments  and  would  risk  their  tenuous 
position  by  closing  the  gap.  Failure  would  mean  the  loss  of  their  second  front  in  Europe.  The 
Allies’  ability  to  man,  equip,  train,  and  resource  another  cross  channel  invasion  would  take 
years.  Having  to  start  over  from  the  beginning,  the  Allies  would  not  be  able  to  maintain  the 

30 

secrecy  that  was  so  critical  to  forming,  training,  and  embarking  the  first  invasion  force. 

Closing  the  gap  involved  substantial  operational  risk  as  well.  To  close  the  gap,  General 
Pattons’  forces  would  expose  their  flanks  as  they  moved  north  from  Argentan  to  Falaise.  The 
inter-allied  boundary  existed  to  prevent  incidents  of  fratricide  between  the  U.S.  forces  in  the 
south  and  the  Canadians  in  the  north.  Closing  the  gap  could  have  been  disastrous  in  terms  of 
additional  fratricide.  Although  successful  in  facilitating  the  breakout,  Operation  Cobra  had  just 
demonstrated  the  difficulty  of  coordinating  close  air  bomber  support  with  ground  maneuver.  The 
allies  suffered  casualties  from  friendly  fire  because  of  the  lack  of  training  in  executing  such  a 
difficult  and  complex  joint  operation.  The  experience  level  and  the  training  of  both  armies  -  one 
U.S.  and  one  Canadian  -  would  not  have  allowed  them  to  execute  that  type  of  maneuver  without 
similar  results.  All  of  these  factors  would  have  contributed  to  an  early  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
allies. 
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The  risk  of  failure  would  also  have  a  strategic  and  operational  risk  with  Allied  morale. 
Strategically,  the  morale  of  the  Allies  and  their  coalition  efforts  would  suffer.  Defeat  in 
Normandy  could  signal  a  turn  of  events  for  the  allied  war  effort.  Failure  of  the  second  front 
could  send  shock  waves  through  Russia.  They  would  understand  that  they  would  be  fighting 
the  Germans  alone  on  the  continent  for  some  time.  Think  of  the  strategic  morale  boost  this 
would  have  on  the  Germans.  Germany  would  gain  precious  time  to  increase  their  development 
of  the  V-1  and  V-2,  their  jet  fighter,  their  main  battle  tank,  and  possibly  regenerate  their 
industrial  base  that  was  heavily  damaged  by  the  allied  bombing  campaign.  Additionally,  defeat 
of  the  Allies  on  the  Normandy  coast  would  significantly  solidify  Hitler’s  grip  on  his  country  and 
his  control  of  the  military.  Although  it  is  difficult  to  speculate  whether  Hitler  would  begin  to 
negotiate  a  peace,  success  in  Normandy  would  strengthen  his  strategic  position  to  negotiate 
with  the  Russians  -  the  same  ploy  he  used  in  1939. 

Although  risk  to  the  operation  was  primarily  at  the  strategic  level,  it  is  important  to  mention 
the  risk  at  the  operational  level.  Operationally,  the  risk  would  hit  every  organization,  every  unit, 
and  every  soldier.  Morale  would  suffer  and  decline  throughout  every  soldier  of  the  coalition. 
This  failure  would  set  back  the  psyche  of  each  soldier  gained  in  Allied  victories  in  North  Africa 
and  the  Mediterranean.31 


COMMAND  AND  CONTROL 

If  officers  desire  to  have  control  over  their  commands,  they  must  remain 
habitually  with  them,  industriously  attend  to  their  instruction  and  comfort,  and  in 
battle  lead  them  well.32 

— Stonewall  Jackson 

The  command  and  control  relationship  that  existed  with  the  Allied  invasion  force  allowed 
General  Eisenhower  to  develop  control  over  the  forces  put  under  his  command  without  being 
hampered  by  restrictions.33  The  directive  from  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  left  Eisenhower 
great  freedom  in  exercising  command  and  in  outlining  the  details  of  his  operations  against 
Germany.34  Supporting  the  invasion,  Eisenhower  retained  control  of  the  Allied  Naval  Forces 
under  British  Admiral  Sir  Bertram  H.  Ramsay  and  the  Allied  Expeditionary  Air  Force  under 
British  Air  Chief  Marshall  Leigh-Mallory. 


FIGURE  7  COMMAND  RELATIONSHIPS 


Eisenhower  believed  that  until  several  Armies  were  deployed  on  a  secure  beachhead  and 
until  the  situation  required  a  re-organization,  all  ground  forces  on  the  continent  [would  be]  under 
the  Commander  in  Chief,  21st  Army  Group,  General  Montgomery.32  General  Eisenhower 
approved  the  campaign  plans  and  General  Montgomery  coordinated  all  ground  operations, 
including  timing  the  attacks,  fixing  local  objectives,  and  establishing  boundaries.  At  the  same 
time,  Montgomery  retained  the  position  of  Commander,  21st  Army  Group.  General  Montgomery 
was,  in  current  doctrine,  the  Joint  Force  Land  Component  Commander. 

During  the  invasion  and  up  to  1  August  1944,  General  Bradley  was  subordinate  to 
Montgomery,  the  Land  Component  Commander.  Based  on  the  build  up  of  U.S.  forces  in 
theater,  Eisenhower  activated  the  12th  Army  Group  and  placed  General  Bradley  in  charge. 
Although  both  Montgomery  and  Bradley  commanded  army  groups,  Montgomery  retained  over¬ 
all  control  until  Eisenhower  would  move  his  headquarters  on  the  continent  on  01  September. 
Throughout  the  month  of  August,  Montgomery  continued  to  issue  operational  instructions  to  the 
U.S.  forces,  but  he  consulted  General  Bradley  increasingly  as  a  partner  instead  of  a 
subordinate.  Montgomery  gave  Bradley  great  latitude  in  directing  the  U.S.  forces.36  This 
relationship  was  valuable  because  it  permitted  one  commander,  General  Montgomery,  to 
coordinate  the  Allied  forces  during  the  period  of  the  breakout.  This  same  relationship  existed 
during  the  battle  of  the  Falaise-Argentan  gap. 

COMMAND  RELATIONSHIPS 

The  personalities  of  the  three  principle  leaders:  General  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  General 
Sir  Bernard  Montgomery,  and  General  Omar  N.  Bradley,  influenced  the  command  decisions  at 
the  Falaise-Argentan  gap.  On  29  November  1943,  at  the  Allied  Summit  in  Tehran,  it  was  Soviet 
Dictator  Joseph  Stalin  who  pressed  Churchill  and  Roosevelt  to  name  the  commander  of  the 
Operation  Overlord  that  would  set  in  motion  their  relationship  in  France  in  August  1944. 37  Both 
Roosevelt  and  Churchill  were  not  willing  to  give  up  their  valued  Army  service  chiefs  (General 
Marshall  and  Sir  Alan  Brooke  respectively)  and  Churchill  informed  Stalin  that  the  British  were 
willing  to  serve  under  a  U.S.  commander  in  the  Overlord  Operation.38  Churchill  stated  that 
President  Roosevelt  could  name  the  Supreme  Commander  provided  he  accept  the  British  offer 
to  serve  under  a  U.S.  commander.39  Most  people,  including  General  Eisenhower,  expected 
General  Marshall  to  be  named  the  Supreme  Commander.  President  Roosevelt,  however, 
thought  him  to  valuable  too  let  go.  Marshall  could  better  press  the  needs  of  the  U.S.  with  the 
Combined  Chiefs  Staff,  handle  the  delicate  nature  of  the  Pacific  Theater,  and  could  work  with 
members  of  Congress  better  than  Eisenhower.  President  Roosevelt  notified  General 
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Eisenhower  of  his  selection  as  the  Supreme  Commander  on  07  December  1944.  This  selection 
completed  a  rapid  rise  that  saw  Eisenhower  start  as  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  IX  Corps  in  Fort  Lewis, 
WA  with  the  rank  of  temporary  Colonel  in  March  of  1 941 . 

The  decision  to  appoint  General  Montgomery  the  commander  of  all  allied  land  forces 
during  Overlord  was  purely  a  British  one  to  make.  General  Eisenhower  would  have  preferred 
General  Sir  Harold  Alexander,  commander  of  Allied  ground  forces  in  Italy.  Writing  to  Marshall 
on  17  December,  Eisenhower  described  his  concept  of  a  “single  ground  force  commander”  for 
Overlord  and  that  he  hoped  the  British  would  select  Alexander.40  Eisenhower  found 
Montgomery  abrasive  and  difficult  to  control.41  Throughout  the  war,  the  relationship  between 
Eisenhower  and  Montgomery  was  formal  and  businesslike.  There  was  none  of  the  warmth  or 
comradeship  Eisenhower  felt  for  Alexander.  The  British,  alarmed  that  the  easygoing 
Eisenhower  was  chosen  over  the  tough,  no-nonsense  Marshall,  chose  Montgomery  over 
Alexander  to  become  the  ground  force  commander42. 

Montgomery  never  considered  Eisenhower  anything  more  than  an  amateur  soldier  who 
lacked  vital  command  experience  that  he  had  attained.  Montgomery’s  professionalism  and 
dedication  to  the  art  of  war  left  him  suspicious  of  Eisenhower’s  capabilities  as  a  commander. 
Ability  was  the  foundation  upon  which  Montgomery  judged  others.  Experience  and  performance 
were  the  acid  tests  of  a  commander’s  ability  and,  in  Montgomery’s  opinion,  Eisenhower  had  not 
passed  this  rigid  standard.  Montgomery  considered  it  unthinkable  that  a  man  who  had  never 
commanded  anything  larger  than  a  battalion  in  peacetime  should  be  directing  a  critical  operation 
like  Overlord.43 

The  command  relationship  that  existed  between  Eisenhower  and  his  two  key  subordinates 
was  not  effective.  On  the  one  hand,  Bradley  clearly  understood  his  relationship  with 
Eisenhower,  and  on  the  other,  Montgomery  treated  him  with  professional  politeness  but  not  with 
the  respect  due  his  position.  Montgomery  would  go  so  far  as  to  not  include  Eisenhower  in 
meetings  he  would  have  with  his  senior  field  commanders 

CONCLUSION 

In  multinational  and  interagency  operations,  unity  of  command  may  not  be 
possible,  but  the  requirement  for  unity  of  effort  becomes  paramount. 

— Joint  Publication  3-0 

Failure  to  close  the  Falaise-Argentan  gap  allowed  tens  of  thousands  of  German  soldiers 
and  leaders  to  escape  and  assist  in  the  reconstitution  of  new  units  that  would  eventually  prolong 
the  war  until  June  of  1945.  Closing  the  gap  would  certainly  have  ended  the  war  earlier, 
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however,  it  would  not  have  ended  in  August  of  1944.  Germany,  with  Hitler  firmly  in  charge, 
would  have  continued  to  fight  all  the  way  to  Berlin. 

Did  the  Allies  make  the  correct  decision  to  not  close  the  gap?  An  armchair  strategist  with 
the  benefit  of  hindsight  may  argue  that  the  leaders  should  have  done  better  -  that  the  gap 
should  have  been  closed.  My  research  indicates  that  if  there  is  to  be  an  “armchair  strategist” 
and  blame  is  to  be  assigned  -  then  it  should  rest  with  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander,  General 
Eisenhower.  The  task  given  the  Allied  invasion  force  was  to  destroy  German  forces.  Closing 
the  Falaise-Argentan  gap  would  do  just  that.  Closure  would  have  targeted  the  operational 
center  of  gravity,  destruction  of  the  enemy  forces  that  was  identified  by  the  command  directive 
sent  by  the  Combined  Chiefs.  If  General  Bradley  was  the  commander  to  make  the  decision 
about  closing  the  gap,  Eisenhower  was  still  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander.  The  risks,  as  I 
have  mentioned  above,  were  enormous,  but  Eisenhower  understood  the  risks  and  he  should 
have  stepped  in  and  either  agreed  with  the  decision  or  directed  Montgomery  to  close  the  gap. 
Eisenhower  was  in  charge  and  those  are  the  critical  decisions  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander 
must  make  on  his  own. 

A  fix  to  the  command  and  control  relationship  would  involve  two  courses  of  action.  First, 
General  Eisenhower  could  have  deployed  to  the  theater  and  commanded  Operation  Overlord 
from  the  continent  of  Europe,  not  from  England.  Second,  he  could  have  taken  a  page  from  our 
current  doctrine.  Eisenhower  was  successful  at  the  strategic  level  of  command  -  that  is  where 
he  should  have  maintained  his  energy  and  focus.  Eisenhower  should  have  made  Montgomery 
a  Joint  Task  Force  Commander  and  given  him  all  the  resources  to  accomplish  the  mission. 

With  the  second  option,  I  do  not  think  the  decision  would  have  changed  -  the  Allies  still  would 
not  have  closed  the  gap,  however,  there  would  not  be  three  senior  leaders  looking  at  the  other 
to  make  the  call. 

Did  General  Eisenhower  have  the  necessary  training  to  be  the  Supreme  Allied 
Commander?  He  was  well  suited  for  his  role  at  the  strategic  level.  Eisenhower  was  adept  at 
working  with  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  strengthening  the  coalition.  However,  at  the 
operational  level,  it  was  Eisenhower’s  responsibility  to  recognize  the  potential  benefit  from 
closing  the  pocket  at  Falaise  and  influenced  his  subordinate  leaders  to  do  so.  To  this  end, 
General  Eisenhower  failed  to  achieve  unity  of  effort.  Although  somewhat  challenging,  unity  of 
command  was  never  an  issue.  Montgomery  was  in  charge  of  all  land  forces  at  the  Falaise- 
Argentan  gap.  General  Eisenhower  was  his  superior.  If  the  purpose  of  the  operation  was  to 
destroy  German  forces,  it  was  Eisenhower’s  responsibility  to  ensure  the  military  forces  under  his 
command  were  focused  on  that  common  goal.  Eisenhower  understood  the  desired  ends, 
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destruction  of  the  enemy  forces,  however,  by  not  properly  achieving  unity  of  effort,  he  did  not 
synchronize  his  ways  and  means  to  achieve  the  desired  results. 
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